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SUMMER ADDRESSES 

F. P. A. members leaving town for the sum- 
mer will please send their addresses promptly 
to National Headquarters, 18 East 41st Street, 
New York, N. Y., in order that they may receive 
the News Bulletin and pamphlets without inter- 
ruption. The Post Office does not forward 
second-class mail. 


Periodical Division, 
Library of Congress, 


Washineton, D. C. 


A VICTORY FOR ARBITRATION 


HE Canadian Government and our 

own State Department are to be con- 
gratulated on the dignified manner in 
which they have agreed to submit to arbi- 
tration the differences arising out of the 
sinking more than 200 miles off the Loui- 
siana coast, of the Canadian rum-runner, 
I’m Alone, by a United States coast guard 
cutter, late last March. 


Here is a dispute which under other 
circumstances might have led to serious 
international complications. It involves 
the sinking of a ship on the high seas by 
gunfire with a resultant loss of life. It 
involves fundamental principles of inter- 
national law and freedom from search and 
seizure. 


In the correspondence made public si- 
multaneously in Washington and Ottawa 
April 25, it is revealed that the United 
States and Canada disagree completely on 
every important phase of the controversy. 
Canada, while admitting that the I’m 
Alone was a notorious rum-runner, con- 
tends that in this instance the ship was 
more than one hour’s sailing distance 
from shore and was therefore not in 
“treaty waters” as defined in the conven- 
tion signed in 1924 by the United States 
and Great Britain. Canada further con- 
tends that even if the /’m Alone had been 
in treaty waters, that is one hour’s sail- 
ing distance from shore, she was not sus- 
ceptible to pursuit on the high seas be- 
yond this treaty limit under the doctrine 
of “hot pursuit” unless she had been 
hailed within three miles from shore. 
Furthermore, the Canadian Government 
contends that the tactics employed by the 
American coast guard cutter in sinking 


the Canadian vessel and endangering the 
lives of her crew were uncalled for. 


The United States differs both as to the 
facts and the interpretation of interna- 
tional law. Secretary Stimson maintains 
that the /’m Alone was within one hour’s 
steaming distance from shore; that the 
doctrine of hot pursuit may clearly be 
applied to a chase which begins beyond 
the three-mile limit but within the treaty 
jurisdiction; and that the methods em- 
ployed were forced upon the commander 
of the coast guard cutter by the refusal 
of the master of the J’m Alone to submit 
to search as ordered. 


Article IV of the 1924 treaty with 
Great Britain and Canada _ provides 
machinery for resort to arbitration, and 
Secretary Stimson, calling attention to 
this fact, invited the Canadian Govern- 
ment to accept this method of settling 
the dispute. Canada has accepted with 
promptness. 

The manner in which the two govern- 
ments have phrased their correspondence 
and the willingness with which they have 
accepted arbitration may well afford a 
model to be followed in more serious dis- 
putes in the future. 

W. T. S. 


Disarmament Difficulties 


WEEK of sober reflection on the 
A new formula for solution of the 
naval deadlock advanced by Ambassador 
Gibson at Geneva has emphasized the 
many difficulties which may arise in an 
effort to reduce it to technical terms. 

That the American proposal offers an 
interesting basis for compromise between 


the views held by the United States and 
Great Britain in 1927 has been recognized 
here and abroad. That it will require care- 
ful preparation on both sides before ac- 
tual agreement can be reached is equally 
evident. To determine the value of a 
6,000-ton six-inch gun cruiser in relation 
to a 10,000-ton eight-inch gun cruiser is 
not a simple task, and it may well involve 
such other vexatious questions as mer- 
chant marine tonnage and naval bases, 
not mentioned specifically by Mr. Gibson 
in his original address. Nevertheless, the 
Gibson speech seems to have created a 
more favorable attitude for further dis- 
cussion in Geneva and to have revived the 
hope that definite progress will be made 
within the coming year. 


The action of the United States in 
abandoning its position on the question 
of trained reserves which has blocked all 
prospect of agreement on limitation of 
land armaments came as a distinct sur- 
prise. The United States and Great 
Britain, supported by a large group of 
countries who do not maintain conscrip- 
tion, had vigorously opposed the French 
thesis that trained reserves should not 
and could not be included in any limita- 
tion of land armaments. 


It will be recalled that, following the ill- 
fated Anglo-French Accord, Great Britain 
was charged with having agreed to sup- 
port France in her contention, as a quid 
pro quo for French concessions on naval 
armaments. The United States has no 
direct interest in this question and its ac- 
tion is taken solely on the ground that 
concessions are necessary if any agree- 
ment is to be reached in the near future. 
By conceding this point, the United 
States has perhaps advanced the prospect 
of an early draft treaty on land arma- 
ments. It has bolstered the French view- 
point and paved the way for agreement. 
At the same time, the elimination of 
trained reserves or conscript forces from 
any treaty on land armaments is a dis- 
tinct blow to Germany who is already 
disarmed and who has argued incessantly 
for actual limitation by the Allied powers 
as pledged in the Versailles Treaty. Ger- 
many contends, and with much justifica- 
tion, that any treaty to limit land arma- 
ments which at the same time includes 
trained reserves is in fact no disarma- 
ment whatever. 


WwW. 2. &. 
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The Reparation Deadlock 
N spite of the efforts of Owen D. Young 


and J. P. Morgan, the reparation 
negotiations seem doomed to failure. The 
Allies, in their memorandum of April 13, 
demanded reparation payments totalling 
about $30,000,000,000 to be discharged 
within fifty-eight years, the present cash 
value of which is about $9,000,000,000. 
After careful consideration of the Allies’ 
memorandum, Dr. Schacht, on behalf of 
Germany, rejected the offer and on April 
17 presented a counter-proposal. The 
German offer provided for annuities over 
a period of thirty-seven years instead of 
the fifty-eight years proposed by the 
Allies. The payments suggested by 
Dr. Schacht would total approximately 
$14,500,000,000 and have a present cash 
value of about $6,000,000,000. The pres- 
ent worth, therefore, of the German plan 
is about $3,000,000,000 less than the Al- 
lies’ memorandum demands. Dr. Schacht’s 
memorandum, moreover, has aroused 
considerable adverse criticism because of 
the alleged political considerations which 
he introduced into the discussion of the 
reparation problem. 


The break-up of the conference comes 
at a time when internal conditions in Ger- 
many are causing the deepest concern. 
German industry and trade are depressed 
and unemployment is extensive. It is re- 
ported that recently there have been heavy 
withdrawals of foreign capital from Ger- 
many. The mark is less steady than at 
any time since its stabilization in 1924. 
On April 25 the Reichsbank advanced its 
discount rate from 614 to 71% per cent. 
This was undoubtedly a necessary step 
but it puts a heavy burden upon German 
industry and trade at a time when busi- 
ness is in need of easy money. 


The failure of the present conference 
will mean that Germany will be required 
to pay the full Dawes annuities of 
$595,000,000, with the possibility of an 
increase in this amount by the application 
of the index of prosperity. Whether Ger- 
many will be able to meet these payments 
is a matter upon which there is the great- 
est disagreement. This is the first year 
of maximum payments under the Dawes 
Plan and it may provide something of a 
test of Germany’s capacity to pay under 
adverse business conditions. 

L. W. J. 
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